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NOTES. 

Prof. Schelling, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
chosen as a subject for a special volume, "The English Chron- 
icle Play" (New York: Macmillan), which is distinguished 
not only as interesting in itself, but as a form peculiar to 
English literature. Nothing like the movement appeared in 
any of the other contemporary literatures of Europe. How 
far the genius of English institutions, the disturbances of the 
Wars of the Roses, the enthusiasm under the House of 
Tudor, the questions of succession after Henry VIII. , the 
glorious reign of Elizabeth and the resulting national con- 
sciousness, caused this spirit, is an interesting subject for in- 
quiry. Certainly while there are beginnings, the species did 
not nourish until the victory over the Spanish Armada, in 
1588, when national glory blazed high. Then for a decade 
it seemed as if the popular craving could not become satis- 
fied. We might instance as a comparison, however feebly it 
found expression in literature, our two wars in America and 
the consequent popularity of war stories and war dramas. 
The two geniuses of the form, as in tragedy generally, were 
Marlowe and Shakespeare. After the successes of "Edward 
II." and the tetralogy of "Richard II.," the two parts of 
"Henry IV.," and "Henry V.," the chronicle play declined 
and took other directions — those of the legendary and bio- 
graphical and domestic drama. But all forms of the drama 
suffered a rapid decline early in the seventeenth century. 
Prof. Schelling gives a complete list of these chronicle plays, 
and, treating them in chronological order, enters into the 
spirit and excellencies and defects of each. Mooted ques- 
tions of authorship and influence, and points of dispute he 
leaves out of sight, perhaps wisely, accepting generally the 
results given in Ward's "Dramatic Literature." 

The old English ballad remains a theme for constantly 
growing enthusiasms. It is nearly a century and a half ago 
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that Bishop Percy's now world-famous "Reliques of An- 
cient English Poetry" was published, one of the books that has 
remained a living force in literature. The monumental work 
on the subject, of course, is the late Prof. Child's ten splen- 
did volumes of "English and Scottish Ballads." Meanwhile, 
lesser books must appear from time to time to register this 
continued appeal, and to attract renewed attention to this 
body of poetry of perennial youth. The latest booklet on 
the subject, is one of the Silver Classics, the "Old English 
Ballads" (New York: Silver, Burdett & Co.), by Prof. James 
P. Kinard, of the Winthrop Normal College, South Carolina. 
The introduction and notes are written with sympathy and 
intelligence, and the whole is fittingly preceded by a repro- 
duction of Bishop Percy and an apt quotation from Sidney 
Lanier. 



A third (enlarged) edition of Prof. Brander Matthews's 
volume, "Aspects of Fiction and Other Ventures in Criti- 
cism," has come from his publishers (New York: Scribner's). 
The Sewanee commented upon these delightful essays when 
they first appeared six years ago, and it gives renewed pleas- 
ure upon reading them over again to feel how fresh in spirit, 
varied in subject, suggestive in thought, and delicate in touch 
these essays still are to-day. The opening paper on "Amer- 
ican Literature" was originally read before the National 
Educational Association. "Two Studies of the South" sug- 
gest a contrast between Prof. Trent and Mr. Page, and 
"The Penalty of Humor" is applied to Mark Twain's painful 
predicament and serious importance in our literature. Two 
subjects must be very dear to Mr. Matthews's heart, so 
sympathetically are they entered upon: "On Pleasing the 
Taste of the Public" and "The Importance of the Folk Thea- 
ter." The more specific "Aspects of Fiction" comprise the 
last essays of the volume: on "The Gift of Story-Telling" 
suggested by Du Maurier's career, further studies related 
to French novelists, and finally (Mr. Matthews's stout and 
just Americanism is never left wholly out of sight) "Mr. 
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Charles Dudley Warner as a Writer of Fiction." The dis- 
tinctive qualities of Mr. Matthews's style — its personality and 
polish, the intangible matter of humanness obtained only 
through contact and sympathy with life, the urbanity and 
suggestiveness — matters that escape the hasty reader, will 
be better observed upon a second perusal. 



There must be a growing demand for schoolbooks on 
English and American literature, so many have appeared 
within the past few years from the presses of all the pub- 
lishers. The writing of such a book is a hard task, and there 
are many failures for one craving art, form, and some beauty 
together with information. The Globe School Publishing 
Company presents the latest, two companion volumes, "Eng- 
lish Literature" by Vida D. Scudder, Associate Professor at 
Wellesley College, and "American Literature" by William 
Cranston Lawton, Professor at Adelphi College. Both 
books possess individuality, something rarely true of books 
of this class. Miss Scudder betrays the woman in expres- 
sionslikethe"littlepetals"of the daisy; and her volume, which 
seems to be intended for quite youthful pupils despite its 
bulkiness, certainly is very simple in language and attitude, 
perhaps too evidently so. Much is omitted and only the 
essentials given. Yet these produce an unusual feeling of 
success in the clearness and practicability of the method, par- 
ticularly if the parallel and illustrative readings aways sug- 
gested be followed. 

The crowning difficulty in writing on American literature 
is the enormous crowd of commonplace and ordinary names 
that press in, where one is just about as significant as an- 
other, and few can be individualized. Prof. Lawton does not 
escape this difficulty — perhaps it cannot be avoided — and in 
respect to the principle of proportion probably no two writ- 
ers and critics will as yet entirely agree. Within these limita- 
tions, however, there are many happy bits of criticism and 
shrewd observations, as the sly hit at Mr. Mabie's Greek 
enthusiasm, the enthusiastic praise of the genuine Grecian, 
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Prof. Gildersleeve, and many rapid yet happy sketches like 
those of Eugene Field and Mark Twain. We confess to a 
positive enjoyment of these summaries on contemporaries, 
which permit as well a frank insight into the author's per- 
sonal attitude and opinions. 

Two dainty volumes of poetry come from Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co. — Scott's "Lady of the Lake" edited by Prof. 
L. DuPont Syle, of the University of California, and "Select 
Poems of Coleridge" edited by Mr. A. J. George, of the 
Newton High School. The charm of Prof. Syle's book lies 
in letting extracts from Scott introduce his own volume, in 
the map of the country, and in reproductions of the land- 
scape of characteristic passages as illustrations. These last 
ought to make it an unusually attractive book to the pupil. 
For aesthetic appeal the editor's Notes are safely out of sight 
at the back of the book. 

Coleridge is well worthy of selection and editing, and 
has found a judicious guide in Mr. George. His "Select 
Poems" serve as a worthy substitute for Dr. Dykes Camp- 
bell's excellent Globe volume, or even as an addition to this 
evident authority. Mr. George, being a devoted Words- 
worth lover and editor, is well fitted for the work of editing 
the poems of Wordsworth's friend and most acute critic. As 
a true Lakist, he selects liberally and includes really all that is 
of value in Coleridge, thus producing a rather stout volume. 
The Notes, which are literary and historical — and valuable 
— give the needed information and criticism for each poem. 
The book is dedicated to Canon Rawnsley, who has made the 
English Lake Country and the life of its dalesmen better un- 
derstood. 



Two books by clergymen, both former Virginians, have 
been received. "The Gospel in the Christian Year" (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.) by Dr. Randolph H. Mc- 
Kim, of the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, is a series 
of "Practical Sermons for the People" and it is to the people 
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of his congregation that the volume is affectionately dedi- 
cated. There are thirty-four sermons designed for the ap- 
propriate days beginning with Advent and ending with Trin- 
ity Sunday. 

The other is a series of lectures delivered before the The- 
ogical Seminary, near Alexandria, Va., by the Right Rev. 
George Herbert Kinsolving, Bishop of Texas, on missions 
and the missionary spirit, under the title of "The Church's 
Burden" (New York: Edwin S. Gorham). These subjects 
are of interest not only in their contents but as revealing 
qualities of personality to those who know their authors. 



The greater part of "Pastors and Teachers," six lectures 
on Pastoral Theology, by the Rt. Rev. Edmund A. Knox, 
D.D., Bishop of Coventry (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.), is devoted to the general subject of religious educa- 
tion in the elementary schools as well as in the Sunday 
schools. In view of the present agitation in the Church 
of England at this time over the pending "Education Bill" 
the words of the Bishop of Coventry possess an immediate 
interest. 



The success of Mr. Pancoast as teacher and author of text- 
books on English and American literature has led him to pre- 
pare a volume of selections from "Standard English Prose" 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) intended as a companion 
volume to his "Standard English Poetry." Volumes of sim- 
ilar purpose already exist, as Mr. Arthur Galton's little book 
in the Camelot Classics and Prof. Garnett's more elaborate 
"English Prose from Elizabeth to Victoria." There are also 
Craik's five volumes of "English Prose" after the manner, 
though not altogether with the success, of Ward's Poets. 
If we compare Craik with Ward, we see at once how poetry 
lends itself to quotation and extracts, and how prose does 
not to the same degree. The selections must largely be 
limited to essays and sketches, things complete in them- 
selves, which after all represent but faintly the richness and 
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variety of our English prose literature. But with these lim- 
itations Mr. Pancoast's book is to be praised in respect of 
both editor and publishers. There are four chronological 
divisions: Bacon to Dryden, to Coleridge, to Macaulay, to 
Stevenson; and an Appendix still further includes, for more 
curious students of style, the predecessors of Bacon from 
Wyclif to Sidney. 

Notwithstanding the already large number of American 
histories, Dr. William MacDonald's revised edition of Alex- 
ander Johnston's "High School History of the United 
States" (Henry Holt & Co.) will receive as hearty a wel- 
come as the original. The work is brought up to date, and 
an account of the McKinley administration, including the 
acquisition of our island possessions, replaces the final chap- 
ter of earlier editions. There are a number of illustrations 
in which matter all sections of the country are generously 
treated, while a series of well-selected maps will prove help- 
ful to the student. 

Another of Henry Holt's History publications is Seig- 
nobos's "History of the Roman People," translation edited 
by Dr. William Fairley. The charm of graphic presenta- 
tion, characteristic generally of French prose and spe- 
cifically of French historical writing, is what commends 
the original to the editor, and doubtless will find favor, 
though in translation, with the reader and pupil. The legends 
and anecdotes that have become part of the atmosphere of 
ancient history are distinguished by smaller type, but they 
are given, and a specified list of chapters and authorities 
is appended to each chapter for parallel reading and for 
reference. The volume is well provided with maps and il- 
lustrations. 



The Yale Lectures by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., 
LL.D., on "The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial 
Situation" (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons) are not the 
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work of the trained sociologist and specialist, but deal with 
principles rather than with statistics, and are alive with the 
moral purpose and earnestness of the preacher, who is more 
concerned with right conduct than with theories of political 
economy. The author seeks to impress upon the young men 
of Yale University the binding obligations of citizenship which 
they are soon to assume. The one conclusion which he drives 
home is that "the times are waiting for men who shall serve, 
not merely inquire." In his treatment of the vexed problem 
of labor and capital, with true appreciation of the conflicting 
interests involved and of his own responsibility to men of 
all classes as a spiritual leader, he seeks to lift the whole 
question to a high ethical plane and to remind men that they 
are brothers in one great family. If there is any ground for 
criticism in these lectures, it would be in the too free use of 
quotation, which is so frequently indulged in, and at such 
length as to give the impression of padding. The Bishop 
is at his best when he gives the results of his own thought 
and experience. 



